weariness and pallor of her face, disregarding her occasional
accusations that my passion for riding was becoming a
tyranny.
Wearily also, she would get into the saddle and in a silence
of deep depression we would move off and then almost
always I would have my reward . . . as we came to open
country or to the Valley of Rocks and she met the pure air
and the beauty that, as she would say, could only be seen
from the back of a horse. As she felt the communion
of horse and rider that never failed her to the very end
(for she could ride when she was too weak to walk), she
would breathe deeply and her weariness would fade. I can
see her smiling at me over her shoulder, and very often in-
deed she would say: 'How glad I am that you made me
come out; I'm feeling better now and simply loving our
ride/
And so we wandered all over the country, and the war
and circumstances that had taken so much from her, so that
her life was a tissue of physical prohibitions and disabilities,
gave her back after many years one thing that sliQj had
really loved and which was doubly fulfilling in that we so
completely shared it. Neither of us was bent on equestrian
exploits; we were perfectly contented on our humble
ponies, taking our own line and, as always, endlessly talking,
coming home as soon as we felt tired or sometimes putting
up the ponies at an hotel or a farm where decent meals
could still be provided. (The feed for the horses we would
take along with us, knowing that otherwise they would
fare meanly or go fasting.)
Even when our own ponies had to be given away, sent
into the Midlands to a fanning friend who could be sure of
feeding them, we hired local ponies and continued to ride.
The last time was on October 28th, 1942, only five months
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